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The political community which we call Wisconsin, began its history 
in 1835, with the first session of a provisional legislature to petition 
Congress for a territorial organization. But from the first coming of 
the aborigines, there had been a history transacted on the soil of what 
is now Wisconsin, which is of some value to us as the prelude to the 
greater history that is now making and to be made by the citizens of 
this state. 
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I. AsoricinaL History or Wisconsin.—Of the history of the 
aboriginal tribes who were the first settlers but little is known. They 
doubtless entered America from Asia, by way of Behring’s Straits 
many centuries before the discovery of Columbus. There seems to 
have been two different races of the aborigines. The earlier and more 
civilized race built cities, temples and fortifications, traces of which 
are still to be found in Wisconsin. They also mined for copper in 
the Lake Superior region, as ancient mines show. They were igno- 
rant of the use of iron, their tools and weapons being made of stone 
or copper. , 

The Mound-builders were driven out or exterminated by the red 
men who held Wisconsin when the whites discovered it. Of these 
the following tribes were found in what is now Wisconsin by the 
French discoverers. The Chippewas (or Ojibwas), the Winnebagoes, 
the Foxes and Sacs (or Sauks), the Menominies, the Pottowatamies, 
and some bands of the Sioux (or Dacotahs). Some of these tribes 
still remain in the northern part of the state; a few Indians have be- 
come citizens and have given up their savage life; but the most have 
been removed farther west, or have perished from the contact with 
civilization. The traces of their former occupation of this state may 
be seen in the names of many counties, cities, villages, towns, rivers 
and lakes, and in the name of the state itself. 

II. Frenca History or Wisconsin.—Nearly one hundred and 
fifty years elapsed after Columbus first showed Europe the way to 
America, before a white man set foot in what is now Wisconsin. Jean 
Nicolet visited Green Bay in 1639. The first white man to live in 
Wisconsin was Father Claude Allouez, who founded the mission at 
Depere in 1669. In 1673, Marquette and Joliet explored the line of 
communication between the great lakes and the Mississippi, by way 
of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, and discovered the Mississippi; and 
in 1680, Hennepin explored the Mississippi above the mouth of the 
Wisconsin. 

For many years the only white men who saw the western shore of 
ake Michigan, were traders or missionaries. The Foxes and Sacs, 
who dwelt along the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, disputed their pass- 
age, but were conquered by several expeditions of French and allied 
Indians, between 1716 and 1730. 

This led to the first real colony, which was established at Green 
Bay in 1745, by Augustus de Langlade. Hisson Charles de Langlade 
shared in the Old French War with a mixed body of French and In- 
dians, and fought in the surprise of Braddock and in the battle of 
Abraham’s Heights. 
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Ill. Eneriso History or Wisconstin.—Green Bay and Wiscon- 
sin were captured with the rest of the settlements on the great lakes 
in 1760, and in 1763 they were formally ceded to England. In that 
year Pontiac leagued ail the western and northern Indians in a des- 
perate attempt to drive out the English from America. Most of the 
frontier posts were surprised and their garrisons massacred. The small 
garrison at Greeu Bay was saved by the skill of the commander, but 
the post was abandoned. 

During the next twenty years England had her hands full to man- 
age her refractory colonies, and could not spare troops to garrison the 
wilds of Wisconsin. In 1783, at the close of the Revolutionary War, 
Wisconsin was ceded to the United States, with the whole country 
between the lakes, the Ohio, and the Mississsippi. This cession would 
never have been made had it not been for the daring and foresight 
of Geo. Rogers Clark, who marched with a small body of Virginia 
militia across the wilderness to Illinois and conquered for us the 
country north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. But notwith- 
standing England had ceded to us this territory by the treaty of 1783, 
she refused to give up the military posts along the lakes for thirteen 
years longer. 


1V. TerriroriaL History or Wisconsin.— At last in 1796 Eng- 
land gave up the lake country to the United States. But before this 
in 1787, after several years of negotiation, Virginia had given up to 
the Confederation her claim to the country between the lakes, the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, a claim founded on her conquest during the 
Revolutionary War. The claims of New York, Connecticut and Mass- 
achusetts, founded on the early and conflicting patents given the colo- 
nies by the English sovereigns, had also been given up to the Confed- 
eration,and in 1787, Congress organized this country into the North- 
west Territory. This was done with the provisions that five states, 
whose boundaries were given, should be eventually organized from it, 
that slavery should be forever prohibited in it, that the rivers and 
lakes should always remain free highways, and that the rights of the 
Indians should be respected. This Ordinance of 1787 is older than 
the Constitution of the United States, and was the original constitu- 
tion for the territory which is now divided into the states of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. It has been respected by 
the United States, and by the states, except in one particular. The 
northern boundary of Illinois was drawn, not west from the southern 
end of lake Michigan, as the Ordinance of 1787 provided, but from a 
point many miles north of that. Thus Chicago and the fertile and pop- 
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ulous northern counties of Illinois should rightfully have belonged to 
Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin was the last to be organized of the territories formed 
from the original Northwest Territory. It formed a part of the North- 
west Territory, of Illinois Territory and of Michigan Territory as each 
were organized; and at last, in 1836, Wisconsin Territory was organ- 
ized. In 1838 Iowa Territory was set off, leaving Wisconsin to its 
present limits. Ten years after, in 1848, Wisconsin was admitted to 
Union as a state. 

The history of Wisconsin as a territory is mainly the record of set- 
tlements, varied by three Indian wars. The first of these wars was the 
war of 1812, in which the Indians of the northwest, led by the Shaw- 
nee chief Tecumseh, and his brother the Prophet, sided withthe Eng- 
lish. The Wisconsin Indians, led by Black Hawk, captured Fort 
Dearborn (Chicago), and massacred the garrison. They also shared 
in the capture of Detroit, and in the rest of the war. Prairie du Chien 
was captured by a force of British and Indians, but Green Bay was 
not molested. At this time the white settlements in Wisconsin were 
confined to these two points. 

Soon after, the lead mines in the southwest began to attract adven- 
turers. Their aggressions upon the Indians provoked the Winnebago 
war of 1827, which was settled without any serious conflict. The set- 
tlements increased slowly in the region around Green Bay and the lead 
region till the Black Hawk war of 1832. This war, which involved the 
frontier settlements of Illinois, and what was then Michigan, ended in 
the utter defeat of Black Hawk. His band of the Sac tribe was almost 
annihilated in the bloody battle at the Wisconsin Heights (in Dane 
county), and at the mouth of Bad Axe river (in Vernon county). This 
ended all Indian wars in Wisconsin. 

After the Black Hawk War settlers poured rapidly into the fertile 
prairies of the south and east parts of the state. Bétween 1834 and 
1847, the population increased from 4,700 to 210,000. Madison was 
fixed as the capital in 1837. A convention was called to prepare a 
State Constitution in 1846. This was rejected by the people, and 
another convention met in 1847, which prepared the present constitu- 
tion. This was adopted by the people and approved by congress, and 
Wisconsin was admitted to the Union as a State, May 29, 1848. 

V. History or Wisconsin as A State.—The history of Wiscon- 
sin as a State, down to the outbreak of the Civil War, is the history of a 
rapid growth in population and in wealth. There was little of the 
romance which attaches to war, but a great deal of the happiness 
which flows from peace and plenty. In the thirteen years from 1847 
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to 1860, the population had increased from 200,000 to 700,000; all the 
southern half of the state was settled up, and Wisconsin had become 
one of the great agricultural states of the Union. Railways were 
built, cities and villages grew up, schools and colleges were estab- 
lished, and all the institutions of a settled society were organized. 
In the southwest the lead mines continued to be a source of wealth 
to the state; and in the north the pine forests furnished employment 
to thousands of lumbermen. Of the immigration which poured into 
the state during this time, a large part were of foreign birth, of whom 
the most were Germans and Norwegians. 

The ;political questions which agitated the State during this time 
were those which convulsed the whole nation in those years, and which 
led to the Civil War. The State was Democratic till the question of 
slavery split both the old parties in two, and led to the organization 
of the Republican party, which soon gained and kept the majority in 
Wisconsin. In the election of 1855, the next year after that party 
was organized, the contest was so close, that when the State Board of 
Canvassers decided that Gov. Barstow was re-elected, their decision 
was appealed from by a writ of quo warranto, and reversed by the 
Supreme Court, which decided that the Republican candidate was 
elected. Since then the State has been steadily Republican. So 
strong was the anti-slavery feeling that the fugitive slave law was re- 
sisted by excited mobs, the legislature passed personal liberty laws to 
nullify the United States law, and for a time it seemed as if the revolt 
of South Carolina in 1832 would be imitated by Wisconsin for a nobler 
cause. But wiser counsels prevailed, and such a disaster was averted. 

When the great Civil War broke out, Wisconsin was found on the 
side of liberty and union. For that war she furnished 91,200 men, of 
whom 11,000 were killed in battle or died of wounds or sickness. Gov. 
Harvey lost his life while caring for our soldiers. Wisconsin regi- 
ments fought in both the east and the west, and shared in nearly every 
important battle and campaign of the war. 

During the war the development of the State was retarded. Immi- 
gration almost ceased, and men and money were used for the destruc- 
tion of war instead of for the productive pursuits of peace. But since 
the close of the war the old rate of increase has been resumed. Kiail- 
ways are opening up the northern part of the State; manufactures are 
increasing; the population of the State had increased between 1860 
and 1870 from 700,000 to 1,000,000. By the close of this century we 
may reasonably expect that the population of the State will be be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000; that its agricultural, mining and man- 
ufacturing resources will be fully developed, and Wisconsin will be 
one of the States of first rank in the Union. 
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MACHINERY. 
BY SAMUEL SHAW, BERLIN. 


(Read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 10, 1873.— Concluded from July No.) 


Given a child, required an education. How shall it be obtained? 
The people of Wisconsin have repeatedly responded through the me- 
chanism of the public schools. Is the proposed method efficient? In 
what manner shall we know? I answer that. Test the results. 
Should it ever be your destiny to attend one of our county fairs,— 
which some irreverent wretch has termed agricultural horse trots,— 
and should your attention be called to some newly invented reaper, 
you would not venture an opinion concerning its excellence from the 
elegance of its proportions or the beauty of its paint, stripes, and var- 
nish. You would probably postpone the formation of a settled convic- 
tion, until you could see it operate and examine the work done. Then 
why not apply this common sense method to our educational machin- 
ery? Let us briefly examine the schools of Wisconsin from this stand- 
point, not to gratify captious criticism, but to perfect our system and 
its application. It has been charged against the graded schouls of our 
state —and in fact everywhere — that so much study is required of 
the pupils as to seriously injure the health of many. Judging from 
my own observation simply, I am of the opinion that the amount of 
excessive mental application has been greatly exaggerated. However, 
your experience may differ from mine in this respect. So far as I 
know, the usual studies pursued are language, mathematics, natural 
science, one branch of each. A person possessed of average ability 
and health should be able to grapple successfully with these. If there 
are any weaklings in the flock, I believe they are not compelled to 
take all the work of their grade; but are kept more years in school. 

It is astonishing how frightened some parents are at mental labor; 
they talk as if thought required an abnormal condition of the mind. 
The symptoms of their children while in school, are watched so closely 
that one might think they were threatened with an attack of hydro- 
phobia; and study is the pond of water which is sure to induce the 
fit. That boy at the approach of warm weather continues to masti- 
cate a bountiful supply of beef steak, fat pork and butter, he suffers 
from the nose bleed; you inquire what ails him—study! That girl at- 
tends a public ball in December, daylight sees her just getting home. 
She takes a severe cold and is threatened with pulmonary consump- 
tion; what’s the difficulty with her? Study! Those-young people 
practice intamous secret habits which would put a brute to shame; 
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habits which are liable to be perpetuated through the criminal silence 
of parents. Their memory fails them. Study again has to have the 
blame. 

At the beginning of the present week, I conversed with a father 
whose daughter had just completed our high school course of study. 
Her natural talent was considerably below mediocrity, her health had 
never been good. Said he: “I kept her in school against the advice 
of my friends; they saidI would surely kill her. She was morbidly 
self-critical and gloomy. She appeared to have no aim in life; I gave 
her study. Her health is better to-day than ever before.” Do you 
censure me for saying to that man: “ You acted the part of wisdom; 
the storm of applause, and the perfect shower of boquets which 
greeted your daughter, at the close of her graduating essay, must 
convince you that many others entertained the same opinion.” It 
would be well for our country if more’ fathers did likewise, instead 
of permitting their daughters to waste their sweetness upon the desert 
air of shallow fashion, and their sons, by neglecting higher culture, to 
wallow in the filthy slough of animalism. I would that every child of 
America could be lifted up until he could hear the voice of God 
saying ‘‘ Observe my plans.” 

Another general complaint against our graded schools is, they sup- 
press individuality. Not unfrequently, that huge iron bed-stead is 
suggested to our imagination containing scores of tortured children, the 
longest ones having their feet sawed off and the shortest ones having 
their limbs drawn out of joint, for the purpose of making a nice fit. 
I doubt not, there has been some cause for complaint in this direction. 
In fact, I have known several tyros in our profession who were in- 
spired with the belief that a village school must be composed of a cer- 
tain number of grades, and that all the pupils in each grade must have 
precisely the same studies. Such teachers look upon a young man who 
attends temporarily, to perfect himself in one or two branches, as a 
suspicious character, and often their arbitrary conduct drives him 
away entirely. They remind me of the tailor who made a boy’s coat 
toolarge; when it did not fit, he insisted the coat was all right but the 
boy was too small. It would be proper for them to modify and apply 
the sentiment of Christ concerning the Sabbath, thus: The school was 
made for the child, not the child for the school. But what is the use 
ofidolizing individuality. Judas Iscariot possessed it in a high degree; 
but I should very much dislike to take his place in history. You go 
to the store and purchase a quantity ofeggs. They are all good but one 
that is bad. I fear its intense individuality will not add to its—let 
me coin a word — palatability. I once saw an apple tree nearly 20 
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years of age that had never blossomed. Its individuality was remark- 
able; but I wouldn’t say “ thank you,” for a whole orchard of the like. 
I suspect the sooner we dispense with some kinds of individuality in 
our pupils, the more profitable it will be for them. Let us not level 
down, but level up. 

Do you recall Shakspeare’s Queen Margaret? She was an inveter- 
ate talker. He makes the Duke of Gloster say to her, “ why should 
she live to fill the wortp with words.” It has been urged against our 
modern schools that the intense anxiety of teachers for topical recita- 
tion has made this era our educational word period. In short, we, in- 
structors, are filling the world with words instead of ideas. I fear 
this objection to our work is at least founded on fact, like the moral 
novels we used to read when children. There is a charm to the lis- 
tener and certainly much culture to the pupil when he is required to 
recite several consecutive thoughts without hesitation or embarrass- 
ment. But the luxuriant vine should have the keen knife of criticism 
applied to its abundant foliage; there will be less wood; but far more 
fruit. The verdant lawn needs to have the heavy subsoil plough of in- 
terrogation run across it. The nodding daisy of self poise will disap- 
pear, buta thrifty crop of logic will be reaped. Men of correct, new 
ideas will always sell at par under the hammer. We must cultivate 
the original suggestions of our scholars, train their thoughts, nerve and 
muscle, by compelling them to extricate themselves from unexpected 
difficulties, to answer peculiar and insignificant questions, to make 
novel illustrations for and practical application of the author’s senti- 
ment. I would, right here, recommend original debates in connec- 
tion with the rhetorical exercises of our high schools. I have proved 
them a valuable aid for the cultivation.of judgment. 

Solomon writes: ‘Say not that the former days were better than 
these; for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning these things.” It 
does seem foolish for people to constantly lament the rapid deteriora- 
tion of our race, and to confine the Golden Age entirely to the past. 

We youngsters all sympathize with the wise man’s saying; and yet, 
when so many aged persons bewail the rudeness of children, nowa- 
days, and expatiate upon the former bows of the boys and curtseys of 
the girls, to even strangers, we cannot but think the comb and brush 
might be very profitably applied to the manners of our times. Ais- 
thetic culture in this direction, as in many others, has been too much 
neglected. A thought for primary teachers here: If your pupils are 
allowed to enter the high school with rude behavior fixed upon them, 
they have suffered an irreparable injury at your hands. They may 
subsequently take a few lessons in etiquette and receive a thin coat of 
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French politeness; they may even walk before princes; but should they 
be spared to reach the period of their second, childhood when old age 
has silvered their scanty locks, emblemetic of a crown of honor, the 
petulant and ugly habits of their infancy will in all probability reap- 
pear, and they will not go down to the grave like golden sheaves fully 
ripened for the garner above. 

The American people, since the last session of our Association, 
have stood aghast at the revelations of villainous wickedness existing 
in high places; subsequently, which is the most unkindest cut of all, 
they have been made to blush for shame at the brazen effrontery of 
some who have sought to palliate and whitewash much high-handed 
misconduct. We, educators, need to observe the signs of the times. 
The want of true moral courage is felt all over our land. We must 
have men who will not stoop to ride into position upon flattering words 
and fawning servility; men who will state the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. A cron of such men will require great ef- 
fort upon our part. This has been called a moneyed age; I think it is an 
age that has a popularity on the brain. Nearly every male biped loves 
to be called a good fellow. If that God-Christ, whose patient, weary 
feet trod the hill tops and valleys of Judea, were living in the United 
States to-day, he would run the risk of receiving for his highest enco- 
nium, “ good fellow.” 


The difficulty is found in our schools. Pupils hate the name of 
“tattler.” They will do almost anything to avoid the application of 
the epithet to themselves. To a certain extent their feelings should 
be respected; but not beyond that. Let us lay bare the motives of 
our scholars before their eyes, and show them that much of what they 
choose to call friendship for the offender is downright moral coward- 
ice. Let us inform them how summarily a court of justice would 
deal with them upon the witness stand, should they refuse to give tes- 
timony against an acquaintance, simply because they happen to LIKE 
him. Above all, let us often point them to those great names upon 
history’s pages who have moulded whole nations by means of opposi- 
tion and moral conflict. 

Thus, we may plant beside them the foot of the ladder which Jacob 
in dreamland saw crowded with angels ascending and descending. 


+: 
++? 





You can’t learn anything by hearing yourself talk, but you may by 
hearing others. 

A sore—the man who persists in talking about himself when you 
wish to talk about yourself. 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


BY CATHERINE H. LILLY, TEACHER IN NORMAL SCHOOL, WHITEWATER. 
(Read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 10, 1873.) 


Many teachers seem to think their pupils possess a talent for language 
that requires neither guiding nor pruning. These self-same teachers 
think their pupils need, in other directions, instruction, study, the 
drill of class recitation, to insure even a passable proficiency. In the 
work of the schoolroom, marked difficulties arise, demanding special 
instruction on the part of the teacher, special application on the part 
of the pupils, before good results can be secured. Teachers expect 
these hard places and prepare for them; but, in the matter of language, 
as a means of communicating to others our thoughts, feelings and 
desires through words, the tale of bricks has been too frequently ex- 
acted without the furnishing of straw. 

Lessons in language are formal and informal. In language as in 
life, those that are informal outrank those that are formal, both in 
number and in influence, and this influence is a direct result of 
frequency. 

The child-mind, in its first out-reachings, finds itself surrounded by 
a certain cast of thought, morals, manners, language, as pervading 
and as penetrating as the physical atmosphere — this it takes in at 
every breath. The vocabulary, the home style of expression, what- 
ever it may be, is consciously as well as unconsciously, though for the 
most part unconciously, absorbed. A little later some additions to its 
store of words and expressions may come through intercourse with 
other homes, but these additions will be comparatively unimportant; 
for, at this age, the homes into which the child goes are generally very 
like its own; the language which it hears abroad does not differ essen- 
tially from that with which it is already familiar. Still later, comes 
life inthe school-room, when the child finds more of formal, not less of 
informal, teaching, than before. In use of words, in purity of style, in 
construction and management of sentences, the language of the 
teacher should be above criticism. Children appreciate as well as 
older persons the subtle charm that clings to one who can talk well. 
More imitative now than the pride or the vanity of later years will 
permit them to be, they often take to themselves certain words and 
expressions which please their fancy and make them their own. Best 
of all, they are daily brought into contact with a style that is refining 
and stimulating in its tendency. 
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Respecting the formal teaching, here is a field, often neglected, for 
rational work. During the first years of school-life, the minds of 
pupils incline to details rather than to generalities, to ideas expressed 
in the concrete rather than to those expressed in the abstract, as the 
perceptive faculties are then much better developed than the con- 
ceptive. The work of instruction should run parallel with this order 
of development. In ways varied to suit the varying needs of pupils, 
enlarge their meagre vocabulary; but, in every case, first develop an 
accurate conception of that for which a name is given, in order that 
these new words may come supplying a felt want. They already have 
in use some generic terms, which are doing more than double duty. 
Relieve these, and bring forward others, hitherto excluded from active 
service. They probably call’all that approaches in form the circular, 
round. Very general, often very insufficient. Teach them, after 
illustration has shown that the word round is not equal to all that has 
been put upon it, the words oval, oblong, ovate, eliptical, etc. Form, 
color, appeals strongly to the perceptive faculties of the mind, and all 
terms expressing distinctions plainly apparent, are eagerly grasped 
and used. This reminds me of a little girl of my acquaintance, who, 
after having made some pictures upon a slate, said: ‘‘ Now, I will see 
if I know my lesson for to-morrow.” So with great pains-taking she 
began to print a part of the multiplication table. My book was more 
attractive than “ three times two,” etc., so I gave her no further atten- 
tion until I heard her say softly to herself, ‘‘ Now, I will make a per- 
pendicular line.” “Gertie, what are you doing?” “Iam drawing 
lines,” was her answer. Looking over her slate, I saw she had already 
drawn several straight lines in different relative positions, and by the 
side of each had printed its name. ‘ Let me see you print the name 
of this line?” pointing to the one yet unnamed. Again her fingers 
worked diligently away, until, by the last line, she had printed the 
word, perpendicular. With the comment, “‘ Well Gertie, you know the 
meaning of the word perpendicular, if you do call it perpendicular,” 
I went back to my book. Rather large words for small children, you 
may say. Yes, quite too large, if they do not know what they mean; 
but, if they do, then these words are not so very large. Avoid haste 
in the introduction of abstract terms. The mind must grédually grow 
up to, and into, an appreciation of their significance. Though it is 
true that “wisdom is not that which standeth in length of time, nor 
which is measured by number of years;” yet, in general, if a concep- 
tion of abstract terms ever comes, it is one of the results of growth in 
mind through the lessons of added years. 

A knowledge of words merely, however extended or exact it may 
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be, is disjointed. Scattered pearls, they need the setting of sen- 
tences, to bring out their full beauty. Many children who can give 
clearly and happily one fact out of a number of facts, hesitate and 
become confused when confronted by the whole. Their minds have 
not yet enough power of consecutive thought to enable them to cope 
unaided with the whole. The following expedients may be found 
useful in developing strength and accuracy. Read them, or better 
still, tell them—for anything fairly told takes a stronger hold upon 
the mind than the same fairly read—some incident attractive in its 
nature and having some strong points that the listeners may readily 
retain—then ask some one for a reproduction. If, as will probably 
be the case,hesitation occurs before the effort is finished, by means of 
questions that shall suggest enough, but not too much, keep the mind 
to the thread of the incident. Occasionally, while this oral work is 
going on, another might copy it upon the blackboard, that there might 
be an opportunity for more deliberate criticism. Thus the perceptive 
faculties, with reference to language, might be cultivated through 
both the eye and the ear. It is by no means unimportant to know 
instinctively whether a sentence “sounds right” or “looks right.” 
In all recitations, try to awaken a feeling of emulation and enthu- 
siasm about a good rendering of the recitation. Here, as elsewhere, 
the first criticisms should touch the more glaring faults, so that the 
mind may readily admit their fitness. Otherwise you may discourage 
rather than encourage; for it is very easy to wear out the enthusiasm 
of children, “both by too much pressure and over stimulation.” Up 
to the age of twelve, fifteen, sometimes to a more advanced age, the 
minds of your pupils can do little but reproduce that which they have 
either seen or heard. But they have keen perceptive faculties and 
retentive memories. If the latter are judiciously taxed, while the 
former are not left in masterly inactivity, how children might be 
trained to describe! That all this guiding may have fair opportunity, 
some pruning must be done. There is the use of slang against whose 
rank outgrowth you may, from beginning to end, spend all your sur- 
plus energy and wit. Sometimes these strange combinations of words 
seem to be used, because, though meaningless in themselves, tone and 
inflection can give them a meaning to suit the needs of the occasion, 
and the user has nothing better to proffer. This is not invariably the 
case. When there is something better in store, there is often a fond- 
ness for slang that stamps the breeding and culture of the user as 
plainly as does accent the nationality of a foreigner. Kindred to this 
use of slang isthe use of words in a sense that is local and provincial, 
rather than general or national. 
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As early as may be, train your pupils to be quick and critical in see- 
ing the absurdities that arise from putting modifying words and phrases 
in places where they express what they were never designed to ex- 
press. Then when sentences like the following are given them for 
correction: “ Kate sat on a stool with a very long face,” “I wanted to 
do it so much,” they will uot, after a prolonged study, be compelled 
to acknowledge that “they do not see anything wrong in them.” 
Indeed, there will be no occasion for the giving of such errors. This 
is not purely imaginary. Children have been so trained that they not 
only quickly felt these absurdities in others, but instinctively avoided 
their use themselves. Truth compels me to admit that I have not 
known many such children; but those whom I have known, were 
not remarkable for intellectual abilities; their culture was but the nat- 
ural result of the training to which they had been subjected; and 
what had been done for them can be done for others. It is not to be 
expected that all can be educated up to this level; but if the general 
standard is raised, much will have been done. 

Among the many shades of character that may be found in your 
classes, you will certainly find representatives of these extremes; those 
having ideas and not a tongue; those having a tongue, and never an 
idea. The latter should be taught most emphatically that a conscience 
is needed in language as in morals, that they have no right to use a 
word unless an idea demands its use; that this “ fatal facility” in the 
use of language, this wealth of foliage in words with this lack of fruit 
in thought, soon, like any other sham, palls upon the ear and mind. 
The former—they need the patient, sympathetic aid and encourage- 
ment that all dumbness, struggling for expression, always needs. 

All this presupposes much, it presupposes, on your part, a culture 
so real and inbred that it entirely feels the deficiencies of the un- 
taught and of the untrained; devotion that keeps perseverance from 
flagging; a sympathy that sustains and enlivens patience; a knowledge 
so wise in the laws governing the workings of the mind that it knows 
when and how to work; and on the part of your pupils and yourselves, 
time, as a necessary condition of sound growth. To a certain degree, 
all these conditions must exist; else the men and women of ten, 
fifteen, twenty years hence will hardly count themselves fortunate in 
having been subjected to your intluence, or happy in finding in their 
character traces of your sign manual. 
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Speak no ill of your neighbor. Condemn him for nothing unless 
you fully understand his motives. Beneath a course of conduct which 
may seem to you most unwise may lie a reason which justifies it. 
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READING. 


BY PROF. 8. 8. ROCKWOOD, WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


[The substance of the following paper was delivered before the High School Section of the 
State Teachers’ Association at Sparta, July 9th, 1873, and afterwards written out for the JouRNAL, 
at our request.—Ebs.] 


There are two ways of describing anything—two ways of pointing 
it out with clearness and exactness, viz: to tell what it is, and secondly, 
to tell what it is not; I desire in a measure to use both methods. The 
subjectis of a very comprehensive nature, and as I wish to discuss 
only one single question connected with it, I cannot more vividly 
state the question than hy means of the following tabular view, which 
in showing what the question is, shows what it is not, and, I trust, 
gives a tolerable hint of the scope of the subject itself. We may 
discuss 


READING, 
A. As related to the pupil. 
I. What to read. 
B. As — to the § ( 1. Silently (to get i a. ———, { . Guest. 
teacher. ( 5 information.) (Private. . Special, 
| II.Howtoread. ) 2 Orally (to im- ) b. Class drill — 
L l part it.) l (Public.) 


At a glance it is seen that the question I wish to answer is: How 
shall one prepare himself to teach oral reading? 

The preparation is of two kinds, viz.: General, that which is 
available on all occasions; and Special, that which has reference to a 
particular lesson previously assigned. 


C. GENERAL PREPARATION. 


Ist. Literary Culture.—It seems to me that a fair degree of purely 
literary culture is desirable as a basis, a foundation, having special 
reference to the cultivation of judgment and taste concerning the 
subject matter to be read. The judgment and taste of the teacher 
are to a great degree the criterion of his pupils, and he therefore 
ought to be in a measure a competent critic. To become in any sense 
a critic, one must be conversant with English and American litera- 
ture at least, and a thorough study of both will give quick apprehen- 
sion of literary merits and demerits, and enable the teacher to justly 
discriminate and correctly point out both to his pupils. One ought 
to be a rhetorician of no mean skill, and therefore a good judge of 
poetry, the highest expression of thought and feeling. One who has 
no clear conception of the difference between poetry and the dog- 
gerel that belies its form, is materially disqualified to teach oral read- 
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ing to any but primary classes. If one cannot recognize “ the light 
that was never on sea or land” where it exists, how can he hope to 
“enter into the invisible heart of things” with the poet and give oral 
expression to the thoughts and feelings embodied in his language? 
Moreover, if one is a good judge of poetry, he is also a warm lover of 
it, and therefore its best interpreter. Mark! I do not say every 
lover of poetry is a judge of it. Not at all; but in this matter as in 
all others connected with teaching, no 


—— “delights can equal those 
That stir the spirit’s inner deeps, 
When one that loves, but knows not, reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows.” 


It is frequently necessary to translate a passage of poetry into prose 
in order to give the pupil a vivid apprehension of the thought, and as 
often necessary to paraphrase it toa greater or less extent to fully 
impress him with the emotion to be expressed ; and how shall one be 
able to do justice to both author and pupil without the preparation 
I suggest ? The culture to be gained from the course of study I ad- 
vocate will make the teacher fruitful of suggestion and illustration and 


_ give him a fund of information bearing on this special branch of 


knowledge upon which he can draw to the delight as well as advance- 
ment of his classes. 


2p. Command of Emotions.—This is a qualification for teaching 
oral reading only second to the apprehension of the thought and feel- 
ing to be conveyed. Although of such great importance, it seems to 
me it is generally overlooked or striven for in a blind, groping, inef- 
fectual way, and many times wholly ignored. Most teachers teach 
reading as though the mere conveyance of thought was the beginning 
and end of the work, forgetting that the greatest truth being merely 
uttered, falls inevitably upon a dull and listless ear, but being prop- 
erly uttered, enters the mind of the listener at a white heat, and is 
never afterwards wholly lost. It is not enough to know the thought 
and convey it, you must know the emotion and convey that also; and 
in order to do it you must be able to command the emotion, to call it 
up at will. Neither it is sufficient to seem to feel, you must feel. 
Without a certain amount of realization, representation becomes a 
sham and mockery, so hollow, the stupidest pupil can and will see 
through it. It may be objected that I demand what can be obtained 
only in a very few cases the country over; that itis simply impossible 
with all but a rare few, and therefore impracticable. I do not believe 
it. That it is difficult, I admit, but that it is impossible, I deny. Be- 
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cause a few long-haired, shallow-brained elocutionary imposters have 
gone about the country with their vocal antics, stagey, posturing and 
agonizing, with their “ Elocution in Ten Easy Lessons,” and their 
misconception or inadequate understanding of the first principles of 
the theory and art of teaching, and have succeeded only in bringing 
the profession of elocution into such disrepute, that many prominent 
educational men have an involuntary feeling of disgust and contempt 
for a man the moment you call him an elocutionist, there are no good 
reasons for rushing to the other extreme by sacrificing emotion and its 
transcendent effects in reading upon the altar of the analysis of thought, 
as some teachers do at the present time. ‘ We do hot want elocution 
taught in our schools, but plain reading,” said one of the foremost ed- 
ucational men of the state not long since ; as though he had said, “ we 
do not want music taught in our schools, but plain singing.” It is 
one thing to analyze, but another to synthesize, one to criticise, but 
quite another to execute. The ability to analyze a piece completely, 
and give full and explicit directions for rendering it, dees not imply 
the power to properly read or recite it. Our appreciation and judg- 
ment outgrow our power to create, and so all men can criticise better 
than they can execute. This is why beginners in writing compositions 
who begin late, are so especially disgusted and disheartened by the 
results of their most elaborate efforts. And for the same reason we 
find so many teachers making no effort to get control of their emotional 
nature for the proposals of the reading class. Emotion adds vital en- 
ergy to every idea, breathes the breath of life into every thought, and 
enables the author, as well as the interpreter, to enlist the sympathies 
of the world of pupils as well as inform its understanding, and con- 
vince its judgment. Emotion puts flesh and muscle, beauty of form 
and grace of motion upon that which without it is only a dry skeleton, 
very useful, indeed quite indispensable, but nevertheless unsightly and 
beyond the pale of human sympathy. Therefore in order to secure 
this great desideratum in reading we must have command of the emo- 
tions. 

3p. Hapression.—a. By Voice. 6. By Gesture. a. As one of the 
preliminaries to a proper expression of thought and feeling by the 
voice, the sense of hearing must be disciplined; the ear must be 
taught to hear correctly. As another prerequisite, the taste must be 
cultivated in order that one may be provided with correct standards 
of judgment. One must not only be able to tell when another exe- 
cutes correctly, but must be capable of telling when he himself gives 
a proper rendering, which are two very different things. One should 
be able to criticise himself as though he were double—to stand as it 
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were beside himself and listen to his own voice as though it were 
another’s. In order to cultivate his taste he must observe good mod- 
els and study the manner and methods of acknowledged authorities 
whenever possible, and then compare their expression of thought and 
feeling with the natural expression of the same under real, not feigned 
circumstances. When the ear and taste have been sufficiently 
schooled, the voice itself must receive a thorough course of training— 
thorough mechanical drill—a complete course of vocal calisthenics, 
followed by continual daily practice. What unremitting practice it 
takes to become an accomplished singer, even under the most favora- 
ble circumstances! What hours of persistent, untiring drill are neces- 
sary to play even the commonest tune on a piano acceptably! Let no 
one hope to become a good reader without something like the same 
effort. One prime cause of such a plentiful lack of good readers is 
the corresponding lack of study and practice. We are poor readers 
because we do nothing that in any way entitles us to be good ones. 
Continual practice is the price of elocutionary skill. 

b. The expression of ideas and feelings by gesture, includes the 
position and movement of the body as a whole and in detail, of the 
entire person and of each part. Usually we refer only to the move- 
ments of the hands and arms, but turn your back jon the reader or 
speaker and all that is lost in listening is the result of gesture and 
governed by its laws, except his individuality and personality which I 
do not wish to discuss here. If this be admitted, the teacher ought 
to school and skill himself both in the laws of gesture and their prac- 
tical application in his own person. A gesture properly added often 
gives the class a more vivid impression, a more perfect realization of 
a thought or feeling than can be conveyed by the teacher in any other 
way. If “actions speak louder than words,” it is easy to see what 
sort of reinforcement of the voice can be obtained through this 
means. Of course position and facial gesture are of most importance 
in a reading class, but just how far the teacher should develop the 
subject belongs to the discussion of “class drill.” There are some 
incidental benefits which may be mentioned as inducements to 
thorough preparation, although one might not fully teach gesture in 
the ordinary class work, and chief among them is the use to be made 
of the knowledge in preparing for “school exhibitions,” public 
rhetorical exercises and commencements. If the mere suggestion 
does not suffice here no amount of argument would, and having said 
thus much concerning general preparation I pass to the consideration of 

d. SpeciaL Preparation.— 1st Review. The particular subject to 
be discussed before the class, the particular drill to be given should 

2—Vot. III, No. 9. 
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receive a thorough review. No matter how many times you may have 
done the same thing, no matter how familiar you are with the exer- 
cise, give it the benefit of your maturer thought, your riper powers; 
make a new study of it ab izitio if you have any reasonable hope of 
improvement, but do not fail to give it a thorough review at least; if 
for nothing else, still to reassure yourself of the validity and practi- 
eability of your opinions and methods. I refer here to those subjects 
whose discussion is massed in the first few pages of the readers in- 
stead of being distributed throughout the book, as they must be by 
the teacher if he would succeed. The absurdity of going through 
them seriatim, before entering upon the text proper, as hosts of 
teachers do, is only equaled by the stupidity of strict serriatim work 
afterwards. The lesson of the day previous should be thoroughly re- 
viewed; I mean the work done in the class,— the successes and fail- 
ures as a whole and in individual cases must be fully canvassed, and 
modifications of your methods, if needed, be determined upon. It is only 
by this retrospection, this analysis of your efforts that you can hope 
to plan properly for the following recitations. At this point in your 
preparation you thoroughly study your class. One by one you pass 
them in review to ascertain what you are accomplishing and what 
more you can do for them. Let no one suppose from this that I would 
have the teacher carry the work of the school about with him as an 
ever conscious burden. Not at all. But if the teacher does not and 
cannot call his classes into his presence while he prepares his forth- 
coping recitations, he will prepare with very little advantage to him- 
self and with like benefits to them. 

2d. Advance.— The particular selection which is to be used and 
that has already been assigned should now receive attention. Ata 
glance you assign it to one of the two great divisions of composition; 
a Prose; b Poetry, and study it accordingly. 

If Prose, it will be narrative, descriptive, oratorical, colloquial or 
philosophical; or, it may be characterized by some combination of these 
qualities,— whatever its character, it should be carefully determined 
and the meaning of a piece as a whole and in parts thoroughly anal- 
yzed. Questions adapted tothe age and proficiency of the class should 
be fully canvassed and while their range should be wide and their 
character varied, the number should not be excessive. Analysis and. 
criticism of the text at the expense of practical drill, both individually 
and collectively, is ruinous. As any dsscipline in school which does 
not further the ends of teaching, is tyranny; so any questioning which 
does not promote delivery, it pedantry and wholly out of place. The 
questions should grow naturally out of the text and never be dragged. 
in, nor seem far fetched. 
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If the exercise be Poetry, it will be lyric, diadatic, epic, dramatic, 
tragic or comic and involve quesstions pertaining to metre, ryhme, 
rythm and poetic license in addition to those already suggested. In 
both cases thorough self-drill in rendering is indispensable, always 
bearing in mind that you are the model for your classes, and whether 
you will or not, they will copy you. Never forget that it is effective 
delivery you are seeking, and therefore practice, oral drill, is your 
main reliance. I repeat, continaal practice is the price of elocutionary 
skill. Other things are necessary, but the time and labor they re- 
quire compared with that which you must bestow on practice, if you 
would be agood reader, are almost inconsiderable. It is a well known 
law of teaching, that if you would succeed, above and beyond all other 
considerations, you must be able to make the subject not only inter- 
esting but delightful, and to make reading delightful you must first 
make a good reader of yourself. Tke occasional unexpected revelation 
of meaning and feeling by well rendering some passage thrills a class 
and goes farther towards stimulating their interest and advancing 
their appreciation of the subject than much argument. An illustra- 
tion in propia persona is what convinces pupils not only of the possi- 
bility but desirability of good reading, and until we are fully con- 
vinced of these facts we shall have very little preparation to teach 
oral reading that is at all commensurate with the work to be done. 


eee es nD , 
GRAMMAR. 
BY J. B. HOLBROOK, WEYAUWEGA. 
(Read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 9, 1873.) 


If we accept the statements of many of our eloquent educational 
speakers as criteria by which to judge, we must arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the average American child is desirous of acquiring knowl- 
edge. I think this opinion prevails to a considerable extent among 
the people, and our profession do more or less to strengthen it. It is 
difficult to tell a mother that her boy requires our utmost skill and pa- 
tience to keep him interested in school. I classified my school of fifty- 
five as to their real desires; this is the result: One, desirous of knowl- 
edge; four, of getting along in the world; twelve, of excelling; four- 
teen, of keeping along in the class; twelve, of praise; nine, of avoid- 
ing reproof; three, of escaping punishment. An Institute was held 
in Waupaca county last April; of the fifty-one teachers in attendance, 
(according to my classification) one was desirous of obtaining knowl- 
edge; fifty of getting certificates; thirty were angry because the con- 
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ductor exposed their ignorance; three were grateful for having some 
conceit taken out of them. The Professor remarked before he left 
that the teachers of Wauyaca county would compare well with the 
teachers of other counties of the state. 

The average American child is not desirous of obtaining knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge. Of the children of Wisconsin, quite a 
number will grow to maturity without ever having a desire for pure 
and useful knowledge. Their desires and instincts are so strongly an- 
imal that the schools and churches will never change them; there is a 
very large number who will wish to get through life as easily as may 
be, and are willing to be compelled to learn enough for the end in 
view; there is a very large number who will wish to ride the waves of 
life’s sea as captains, mates, or passengers, who for the end desired 
will make a strong effort to make themselves competent; there is a 
very small number who will strive throughout life to obtain knowledge 
because they love to know. 

So let us not deceive ourselves; but let us understand that the most 
difficult part of the teacher’s work is to excite the desire to know in 
the minds of indifferent children, and that indifferent children are the 
majority in every school of the state. Of this majority some will 
deem it well to know how to write, read, and cypher; none will think 
it necessary to know grammar; they know enough already to get 
through the world with, and that is all they wish to know. 

The question is how to teach the subject so that it will be interest- 
ing, how to excite a desire for a knowledge of their own language in 
the minds of the majority. What is the English language possessed of 
that that if properly used will excite a love for its study ? Does it 
hold within itself uses and beauties to attract that are within compre- 
hension of children; or does it devolve entirely upon the teacher to 
excite a love for a thing possessing neither uses nor beauties? 

The methods heretofore used in teaching grammar according to the 
verdict of a large number of teachers have not accomplished what is 
desired. Some other plan is sought. If we compare the manner of 
tcaching other sciences we may find some aids to our search. Is it a 
good plan to teach botany without bringing plant or any part thereof 
to the class, or taking the class to a plant? One who teaches natural 
philosophy without having a pully or lever or drop of water in the 
recitation may be a very good teacher of Wells’ or Steele’s Philosophy, 
but a very poor one of Natural Philosophy. Is it well to teach 
grammar any other way than experimehtally? But it may be said 
that grammar text-books are full of good apparatus—every principle 
is amply illustrated by the best of quotations from the best of authors. 
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A case of chemical apparatus is of no use to a teacher who does not 
know the difference between a receiver and retort; or, if he do know, 
and does not explain their uses to the pupils; and, even then, they 
are of but little practical benefit unless he sees that the pupils use 
them correctly. Of what use to a teacher are quotations, if he do not 
know wherein are their strength and beauty and appropriateness, if 
he do not know the power of each word; and if he do know, and does 
not make his pupils know also? A teacher may teach Pinneo’s or 
Brown’s grammar very well without understanding the apparatus at 
hand; but he certainly will not teach natural grammar with success. 
I therefore conclude, we must have the requiste apparatus, understand 
it, use it, teach the pupils how to use it, and see that they use it. 

I do not think the science of grammar should be taught till pupils 
have learned by long practice the uses and beauties of words. Words 
are not mere dandelion seeds to be blown hither and thither by any 
breath, upon any soil, to grow and fructify. Every word has its proper 
signification, its own peculiar power, its own beauties, plainly visible 
to all but the blind. The children are blind; we are all partially so. 
Our duty is to begin with the first reader to improve the vision of the 
children; and, when they have acquired the power to render the 
thoughts of an author in words of their own, it is well to teach the 
science; for then they will be able to use the apparatus with ease and 
profit. A pupil well drilled in the use of words and the making of 
sentences is qualified to master what little science there is in our lan- 
guage in three months. 

To return to our comparison with the other sciences.—We do not 
suppose that our pupils are to become botanists or chemists by profes- 
sion, therefore we only teach such few facts as will give them a prac- 
tical understanding of the leading principles of each science, so that 
they may have the key to any amount of information they may wish 
to obtain; but the case is entirely different with the science of the 
English language. We do, or, at least, we ought to expect, every pu- 
pil to possess a good knowledge of this language. If they began to 
study at the time when they cease, or if they were to remain under 
tuition for a sufficient time for them to learn the language after they 
had become capable of applying its science, then we should begin 
with the science and pursue the plans now in use. But, as the child 
in order to acquire this knowledge must use the whole time from his 
entrance of school to his exit, he must begin with what he will com- 
prehend, with the actual facts; he must accumulate the facts and 
learn to use them, and thus, when he shall have become old enough to 
comprehend a classification, he has but to learn the science, and his 
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accumulated facts will at once fall into their proper places. Every 
pupil must of necessity be a Cuvier in Grammar with this exception, 
he does not have to make out his own classification. That work was 
done by LinpLtey Murray, the worst abused and most copied man 
that America has ever produced. 

In order to carry out such a plan it will be necessary for many of 
us to make material changes in our method of teaching reading. In- 
stead of taking from one to four pages for a lesson, take from five to 
ten lines; give it a thorough searching analysis; discuss with the class 
the uses of the words and expressions, point out the rhetorical excel- 
lence or deficiencies; explain why “ and” is used instead of “ also;” 
why “ buried ” is preferred by the author to “interred; ” and, when a 
story is completed, discuss it as a whole, drawing from the class such 
sentiments of satisfaction, upprobation, pleasure, or their contraries 
as we may. Those who have heard Prof. Graham conduct a reading 
class have an excellent idea how to conduct such a recitation, and of 
how the pupils may be excited to a love of their own language. Once 
a month, it is well to have a long lesson, to exercise the class in con- 
tinued reading. Elocution and pronunciation are more effectively 
taught by the short lessons. 

It will be necessary, also, to teach the pupils how to express thoughts 
on paper. As pupils from five to eight years of age have few thoughts 
that they care to write, it is well to let them express the thoughts of 
others in such language as the thought suggests. In the matter of 
composition writing, we are apt to require thoughts of pupils who 
have none. Some judgment should be used. The announcement, 
you must have a composition next Friday, is no more likely to set 
the average boy’s brains moving, than is the announcement that Easter 
is coming to set the hens laying. 

There must be considerable change also in the daily programme of 
schools. A reading class conducted in a proper manner cannot be 
limited to ten or fifteen minutes, if the number of the class exceed 
twoor three. Time must be for each pupil to recite. In country 
schools, where the time question is of most weight, there should be 
but three reading classes—Primer, Second and Fourth Readers. The 
half dozen classes of the common school can easily be condensed 
thus; for the pupils are not graded according to the glibness with 
which they can pronounce words to them meaningless, but on their 
ability to “rise and explain.” The lessons are so short that the dull- 
est can get the pronunciations at least; the lessons are so deep that 
the brightest must study hard to reach the bottom. 
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EXTENT, NATURE AND VALUE OF SUPERVISION IN OUR 
GRADED SCHOOLS. 


BY J. Q. EMERY, GRAND RAPIDS. 


(Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, at Sparta, July 9, 1873.) 


The extent and nature of the Supervision in our graded schools, is 
a matter of general information. Concerning the value of such super- 
vision there is difference of opinion. 

The law makes it the duty of the county superintendent: To visit 
and examine all the schools and school-districts within his jurisdic- 
tion as vften in each year as shall be practicable; to inquire into all 
matters relating to the managemement, the course of study and mode 
’ of instruction, and the text-books and discipline of such school and the 
condition of the school-houses, sites, out-buildings and appendages, 
and of the district generally; to advise with and counsel the district 
boards in relation to their duties and particularly in relation to the 
construction, warming and ventilation of school-houses and the im- 
proving and adorning of the school grounds therewith, and to recom- 
mend tothe school officers and teachers the proper studies, discipline 
and management of the schools. 

The powers conferred upon the county superintendent so far as im- 
mediate supervision is concerned are like the powers conferred upon 
Congress by the “ Articles of Confederation.” Every thing can be 
recommended, nothing can be enforced. 

The law makes it the duty of the school board: To make all need- 
ful rules and regulations for the organization, gradation and govern- 
ment of the school or schools established in the district. * * * To 
visit the school or schools under their care, and to examine into the 
condition of the school and the progress of the pupils, to advise and 
consult with the teacher in reference to methods of instruction, man- 
agement and government, and to exercise such general supervision as 
is necessary to carry out the provision of law relative to common 
schools. 

If the duties devolved upon these officers were efficiently and faith- 
fnlly performed, there would be Jess need of reform. But who that 
has made any intelligent observation, believes that such is the case? 
There are good reasons why those duties will never be efficiently per- 
formed by those officers, chosen as they now are. First and of itself 
a sufficient reason is, that they are not paid for doing it. Second, the 
school boards, as now constituted, are not capable of carrying out 
those provisions. It is probably true that a few of those officers have 
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the power wisely to supervise. These remarks refer to graded schools 
carried on under the general law. There is a decidedly better state of 
affairs in cities, and villages with special charters. 

Generally, what supervision our graded schools now receive, is 
given by the already overworked principal. He is expected to direct 
the workings of the whole school. That may not be objectionable; 
but if that is required of him, he should not as at present be so over- 
worked as to be deprived of the necessary time to personally inspect 
the work in the various departments. At present there are but few 
graded schools closely organized, systematized and directed through- 
out by one mind. Too many are made up merely of so many separate 
schools, each working independently in its own way, without unity of 
plan. 

We need for our graded schools a supervision that has the power 
and ability to organize and direct the whole school as a unit. 

The supervising power is, at present, too much spread out. It is 
not sufficiently centralized. When the duty devolves equally on three 
or more there is vastly less personal responsibility. The township 
system provides for an infinitely better supervision than we now have. 
Let the school board, elected by the people, have the power to choose 
some person who is fully competent to supervise the school. Let 
that person be liberally paid for the work. 

We need for our graded schools, and for all schools, a supervision 
that is intelligently benevolent. Of course, such a supervision being 
intelligent and benevolent, would know what the great wants of hu- 
manity are, and would direct the school in accordance with those 
wants. Such a supervision would go beyond the idea that education 
is simply to make law-abiding citizens; it would go beyond the idea 
that education is simply to make good lawyers, physicians, farmers, 
mechanics, merchants or “ business men,” at present so popular. It 
would get beyond the conclusion that education is simply to make 
scholars—men. It would know that the possibilities of the human 
race are more than that. It would recognize the fact that power is 
given to us to become the “ sons of God;” that any idea of education 
which seeks to make less of us is belittling. It would say that our 
crude notions of education, as embodied in the school code are un- 
worthy of us. 

Such a supervision would exclude, as its agents, ambitious, selfish, 
untrue men, who administer the affairs committed to them, not for the 
general good, but to win for themselves popularity, praise, position, 
power. Such a supervision would exclude unworthy teachers; not 
simply those deficient in the remembrance of facts; but deficient in 
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purity of life and purpose. Under such a supervision, teachers whose 
minds are filled with morbid, selfish desires and whose lips give ex- 
pression to impure words, whether in their own seclusions or at annual 
convocations, would receive their needed rebuke. Such a supervision, 
with the conviction that the end of human existence is human per- 
Section, would lay hold of wealth, intellect, everything as a means of 
securing that end, and would order affairs consistent with that con- 
viction. The value of such supervision is incalculable. We are in 
the habit of adopting the dollar as the universal standard of measure- 
ment. But some things are of more value than gold —and the wise 
man tells us that one of these things is wisdom. Such a supervision 
would give us a generation possessed of faith, virtue, knowledge, 
temperance, patience, Godliness, brotherly kindness and charity. Com- 
pared with results so noble, no effort or sacrifice is too great. 





Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 


Q. Our supervisors ordered the formation of a new district, but the 
board of one of the districts from which it was taken did not consent 
to it. The new district however immediately held its first meeting, 
elected officers, voted taxes, etc. Was this legal? 

A. Certainly not. The new district could have no existence until 
three months had elapsed from the date of the order. Whatever was 
done at the so called first meeting before this time, was null and void 
in law. 

. Q. Can a district, at its first meeting, vote taxes and designate a 
site, etc., the same as at an annual meeting? 

A. A district can do anything at its first meeting that it can do at 
annual meeting. 

Q. Can a district vote to borrow money at its first meeting? 

A. Yes, if a majority of all the voters in the district are present, 
and sustain the vote. 

Q. Our supervisors wish to extinguish district No. 1, by attaching 
part of it to No. 4, and part to a joint district, lying in this and an- 
other town. Does it require the action of the board of the other 
town also? 

A. Your board can attach a part of No. 1 to No.4; but to attach 
the other part to the, joint district, requires the joint action of the 
boards of both towns. 
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Q. Can a district hold a site, which has been used eight years, on 
unoccupied land? 

A. The use or occupancy of the land for eight years, does not con- 
fer a title as against the owner, whether it be a private individual or 
government. 

Q. Can a district require an adjoining land owner to help build a 
line-fence? 

A. Yes, a district is entitled to the same benefit of the law in this 
respect, as any corporation or individual. 

Q. Can a district rescind a vote to raise a tax to build a school- 
house, after a contract has been made for the building? 

A. The district is not obliged to build the school house if it thinks 
best, on the whole, not to do so. But it is liable on any contract 
made, for damages, if it is not carried out. 

R. Can a new district, after raising all the tax it is entitled to, and 
building a school house, apply the money received from the old dis- 
trict, from which it was set off, to liquidate an indebtedness on the 
school house? 

A. No, the money received’from this source, is to be paid, pro rata 
to the tax payers of the new district. The indebtedness must wait 
till it is lawful to raise and collect an additional tax. 

Q. In April we voted $600 for a school house, to be collected in 
October; can we, at the annual meeting in September, vote enough 
more to finish it? 

A. Not more than $600 can be “levied and collected,” in any one 
year, unless the supervisors authorize it to be done. You can vote the 
addition, but that is all. 

Q. Is it lawful to elect a district officer at an adjourned annual 
meeting—and does the former incumbent continue in office until 
then ? 

A. Such an election is legal if effected within ten days from the 
time of the annual meeting, and the former incumbent continues to 
act so long; after the ten days, a vacancy exists, if no election was 
consummated, and it must be filled by appointment. 

Q. In electing a director, A. received a plurality of votes, on the 
first formal ballot, but we continued to ballot until B. received a 
majority, and he was considered to be elected. Which of the two is 
the lawful director? 

A. A plurality elects, unless the law provides otherwise. Having 
once elected, the district did not, by subsequent ballotings, rescind 
the election, and the first party must therefore be held to be entitled 
to the office. 
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Q. Our annual district meeting was not held for fifteen days after 
the proper time; are officers elected at such a meeting legal officers? 

A. The meeting was an illegal one, and its action void. An annual 
meeting can be held at no other time than that fixed by law, except 
by adjournment of the regular meeting. If the time goes by without 
a meeting, the proper resort is a special meeting. But a special 
meeting cannot elect officers. 


Q. Is .anewschool district entited to draw school money, although 
it did not have five month’s school, if it had been organized but a part 
of a year ? 

A. No, it must have had five month’s school, to be entitled, as a 
district, to school money; but under section 60 is may be entitled to 
receive money from the district or districts from which it was set off. 

Q. Our district must build a school house this year. Shall we be 
entitled to school money under the new law, if we maintain school 
three months? 

A. The State Superintendent is not authorized, by the new law 
(chapter 167, general laws of 1872), to apportion money to a district 
which has not maintained school five months, “ unless it shall appear” 
that the district “failed to maintain school for the length of time 
required by law only by reason of some wnusual and unlooked for 
cause,” etc. Building a school house is neither. The legislature used 
to grant relief, only in extreme cases; for instance, when the school 
house was burnt, or blown down, or the teacher taken sick, and under 
such circumstances that it was impracticable to finish out the required 
term of school. The State Superintendent can do no more. 

Q. By mistake, district No. 5 of this town, was not included in 
the report to the county superintendent, but was entitled to draw 
money. Should this district recive a part of the money apportioned 
to this town? 

A. No, the money must go to the districts reported; but if it is 
properly certified that No. 5 was left out, by mistake, a special ap- 
portionment will be made, under chapter 300 of the general laws of 
1873. (See New School Code, page 7, section 68, latter part.) 

Q. We have been unable to maintain 100 days school this year; 
can we make it up after the 3lst of August? (Dated in August.) 

A. School taught in this school year, cannot count on a previous 
year. You can report your case before the apportionment is made in 
1874, 

Q. We elected the town treasurer of our district treasurer, but the 
board considering him ineligible to hold the office, proceeded to ap- 


point a treasurer, without waiting ten days. Is this appointment 
valid? 
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A. The person elected, if inelegible at the time of the election, 
could have made himself qualified to hold the office by resigning the 
other. It may be held, therefore, that the action of the board within 
ten days, was invalid. 

Q. Has a town treasurer a right to retain 5 per cent. of the income 
of the school fund that passes through his hands? 

A. Noright whatever; and if he refuses to pay over the money, he 
may be deemed guilty of embezzlement. 

(). Is a school-board authorized in directing or allowing recitations 
to be conducted in the German or Norwegian language? 

A. A school-board has no such authority. Section 55 provides 
that “no branch of study shall be taught in any other than the Eng- 
lish language.” 

(. When and how does a school become a graded school — simply 
by having two teachers? 

A. A school is not graded by having two teachers; nor by being 
divided into two parts, as each part might still remain a mixed school. 
But if it is divided into two or more departments, of different grades, 
under separate teachers, and in separate rooms, it is then a “ graded 
school.” No particular process is pointed out by which this is to be 
brought about. The power to grade a school or authorize it to be 
done, resides in the school board. Naturally, it would devolve upon 
the teachers, under the direction or consent of the board, to make the 


separation. 
Q. Of which member of the school-board is it the duty to furnish 


the school-house with pail, broom, etc? 

A. Itis the duty of the board, but the board may authorize any 
member to do it. 

Q. Can a teacher suspend or expel a pupil, or can the district board 
delegate this power to the teacher? 

A. The law gives power to the board to suspend or expel, under 
section 52, and not to the teacher. If flagrant misconduct requires it, 
a teacher may, from the necessity of the case, suspend a pupil from 
recitations, till the board can be called. It will be unsafe to hold, 
however, that the board may properly delegate to the teacher the 
power to expel. There is no reason to suppose the law contemplates 
this. 

Q. Can a teacher require a pupil to take off his coat for punishment? 

A. A pupil must submit to the teacher. The teacher is merely 
responsible for abuse of power, and for any excessive or cruel punish- 
ment. The law does not prescribe or prohibit any particular methods 
of punishment. 
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Q. What is the proper length of recess fora common district school? 

A. Fifteen minutes is not too long if it is practicable to give both 
sexes recess at the same time. If it is not, ten minutes is all that can 
usually be spared, if all the children of each sex go out together. In 
a large school it may often be as well to give the smaller pupils recess 
at a different time from the larger, and twice each half day. In this 
case, the larger pupils of each sex can be allowed a longer recess, as 
the time may be used in instructing the smaller ones. 


Query and Scrap ‘Box. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


Harvest and work, vacation and play, do not appear to have diminished the 
number of answers, and the abundance of new questions partakes of the general 
fruitfulness of the season. Some of our more learned teachers and professors 
may smile at some of the questions asked, and answers given, but it should be 
remembered that the JouRNAL circulates principally among common school 
teachers and district clerks, and we think it weli that it be made interesting 
tothem. 

Several answers recently received, are omitted, because, as the writers will 
see, they were sufficiently answered in the July number. In order that an- 
swers may be used, or if not used, specifically acknowledged, they should be 
sent in promptly. 

80.—Old Series. What is the best substantiated theory in regard tosolar heat— 
do we actually receive heat from the sun ? 

The rays of the sun are the chief sources of heat upon the earth. They excite 
the greatest heat by falling rectangularly on a plane; the more obliquely they 
strike against a body, the less they will warm it. From this we may account 
(1), for the datly change of heat; the sun’s rays strike very obliquely against the 
earth in the morning and evening; at noon their direction declines less from, the 
perpendicular one; therefore, the warmest time of the day is at noon in all sea- 
sons. (2) For the annual change of heat. The difference between summer and 
winter may be declared in the same manner. In summer, the sun stands higher 
at noon, and sends his rays less obliquely than in winter; thereto comes, that tle 
sun is above the horizon for a longer time during the long days of summer, and 
can produce more heat than in the short days of winter. (8) The diversity of the 
ones upon the earth is also caused by the different directions of the sun’s rays. 
—Per. SCHNEIDER, Gibbsville. 

82.—Old Series. What is combustion, and what causes it? 

Combustion is the process of oxidation by which the oxygen of the air unites 
with the elements of inflammable substances. In all our common fuels, 
carburetted hydrogen evolves at a higher degree of heat which, while entering 
‘nto achemical combination with the oxygen of the air, forms the phenomenon of 
fire —Zp, 
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139.—(Definitions asked by PEN.) 

Old Catholics.—Those who at present deny what they formerly believed —J) 

Nibelungen, or better Nibelungenlied.—The most distinguished production of 
the German popular epos, which reports the love stories of an Old Burgundian 
heroic family. The poem originated in the time from 1190 to 1210, and is com. 
posed of different old epic songs.—Jb. 

144.—What are the causes of the crystalline forms of minerals ? 

The crystalline forms of minerals are caused by the plastic virtue of nature, 
or by that mysterious power which also governs the inanimated nature, like that 
which compels the bee to construct itself a hexagonal dwelling, or the potato to 
produce a pentagonal flower and five stamina, by which the smallest parts of 
bodies, called atoms, are forced to join according to a fixed direction and order, 
and to shape themselves into a regular form in this manner.—Jd. 


183.—‘‘ Hail Sabbath! thee I hail—the poor man’s day.” In what case is 
Sabbath, and why? 

In this sentence “Sabbath” is personified and is in the absolute case by di- 
rect address.—A. J. PATTEE, Stevens Point. 


184.—How should highest be parsed in the following? The cedars highest on 
the mountain are the smallest. 

The sentence transposed would read: The cedars are the smallest that are 
highest on the mountain. “ Highest” is an adjective, common, descriptive, su- 
perlative degree, and qualifies “ that,’ whose antecedent is “cedar.”—J6. 

Similarly answered by G. H. T., Albany. 

185.—Is it correct to say: ‘Don’t stay any longer than you can help?” 

It should be “ Don’t stay any longer than you can not help;” that is, if you 
can’t help it you may stay a short time, but don’t stay any longer than you can’t 
help.—A. J. PATTEE. 

Any is superfluous.—J. M., Neosho. 

186.—If A give B $1, then B will have twice as many as A, but if B give A $1, 
they will each have the same amount; how many dollars has each? Solution 
by Arith. 

Answers received from A. J. ParrEr, Stevens Point; P. ScHNEIDER, Gibbs- 
ville, and D. Winton, Excelsior. We give the latter: 

If A gives B $1, or B gives A $1, the sum of their money is not altered. Then 
by the first condition, A’s—$1=14 of their sum, and B’s+$1=% of their sum, 
and by the second condition, A’s+$1=14 of their sum, and B’s—$1=1¢ of their 
sum. If A’s—$i=14, and A’s+$1=1%4 of their sum, then $2=} of their sum, 
and $12=theirsum. If A’s—$1— 14 of their sum, or $4, A’s=$5. If B’s+$1= 
24 of their sum, or $8, B’s=$7.—D. Winton, Excelsior. 


189.—What are the linear dimensions of a rectangular box, whose capacity is 
63,910 cubic feet; the length, width and depth being to each other as 5, 3 and 2? 
A comprehensive arithmetical solution desired. 

Arithmetically considered we are to separate the No. 63,910 into three factors 
proportional to 5,3 and 2. Dividing by 5, 3 and 2 successively or by their pro- 
duct 30, we obtain three factors in the desired proportion and the factor 2,180 ; 
separating this into three equal factors (extracting the cube root) we have sepa- 
rated the given No. into six factors,—5, 3, 2 and three others, each 12,867+. 
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Multiplying each of the proportional factors by 12,867 (must preserve the de- 
sired proportion) gives 64.335 + 38.601 and 25.734, the factors desired. 

Or, (Geometrically) : 

If we cut off 2 of the length of the box, its length and width will be equal, 
and its capacity will be 38,346 cubic feet. Now if we add 4¢ to the heighth, its 
sides will be equal and it will have a capacity of 57,519 cubic feet; extracting 
the cube root of 57,519 cubic feet, we have 38,061+ for the width of the given 
box. From which the length is found to be 64,335+ feet, and the depth 25,734 + 
feet.—Is. 


190.—In what part of our country is it that the people cannot vote for presi- 
dent or vice-president, and have no representation in congress, nor any voice in 
the enactment of the laws by which they are governed, nor power to send a 
single member to represent them in the legislature? 

In the District of Columbia.—A. J. PATTEE, Stevens Point. 


192. (Second question.)—Will some one please to define the “Test Oath,” or 
as it is frequently called, the “ Iron-clad Oath?” 

An oath and declaration against transubstantiation, which all officers, civil 
and military, were formerly obliged to take within six months after their ad- 
mission.—G. H. T., Albany. 


The Test Oath was a requisite demanded by Congress of the representatives of 
the seceeded states. Every candidate was obliged to swear that he had not 
participated in the secession movement. As few of the southern men could 
take this Iron-clad Oath, their places were filled by Carpet. Baggers, or northern 
men who had gone south after the war.—J. M., Neosho. 


196.—I stood on the shore, and saw a flash of a gun fired from a ship. 10 
minutes and 4 seconds elapsed before the sound reached my ear. How far was 
the ship out to sea? 


Sound travels 1,120 feet per second and light 192,500; then as the flash and re- 
port started at the same time the sound had perfermed part of its journey by the 
time the flash was seen. If the ship had been 192,500 feet out at sea the report 
would have reached the shore in 1717 seconds and the flash in one second, then 
only 1707 seconds would have been between the flash and report, but 604 seconds 
elapsed after the flash was seen before the report was heard, which is 3,324 
times 1707 seconds, therefore, the ship was 3,32} x 192,500 feet out at sea, 
=680,430+ feet or nearly 129 miles. I do not agree with the answer-given by 
G.M. R., in your July number.—D. Winton, Excelsior. 

According to experiments made by scientific persons the velocity of sound 
equals 1,090ft. per second at 32° Fahrenheit, that is through the air. And the 
velocity of sound through water is over 4 times as much or 4,700 feet per 
second. If the time was 10 minutes and 4 seconds, (or 604 seconds,) 604 
x4,700=distance of ship out at sea. Reduced, the distance equals 2,838,800 
feet, or 587.6515 miles—J. M., Neosho. 

[This answer assumes the report to be heard through the medium of the 
water. } 


198.—What are the real boundaries of North America ? 
I do not know that America has any imaginary boundaries; hut maps repre- 
sent North America to be bounded as follows: 
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On the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Atlaatic Ocean, Gulf of 
Mexico and the Carribean Sea; on the South by the Isthmas of Darien or South 
America and the Pacific Ocean, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean, Behring 
Sea and Behring Strait. In leaving North America one of these bounds must 
be crossed.—P. P. IvVERSLER, Jola. 

205.—In what direction is the Island of Sumatra from Quito? 

The direction from Quito to the northern part of Sumatra is east by north. 
The direction from Quito to the southern part of the island is west by south. 
Quito and Sumatra may be said to be antipodes.—Jo. 

203.—What difference between a veto by the President and by the Governor ? 

There is no difference, except the President has ten days to return any bill, 
and the Governor has but three. —J. M., Neosho. 

204.—What is meant by the “ Long Parliament?” 

The Long Parliament met in England during the reign of Charles the First, 
November, 1640, and continued ten months, when it adjourned for a short time, 
In spite of its errors, this Parliament commands the respect of all nations. It 
was during this Parliament that men who had been confined in remote dungeons 
and suffered cruel mutilation regained their liberty; StRAFFORD was put to death 
by Act of Attainder; the Star Chamber, High Commission, and Council of 
York swept away, and many national errors corrected.—Jb. 

204. (Second question.) —When was the first protective tariff imposed ? 

Protective tariff was first enforced during Joun Qutncy ADAMs’ administration. 
It was then known as the “ American System.—Jd. 

208.—Why are the longest rivers the widest? How may the higher lands of 
any region be determined on the map from the course of its rivers? Give ex- 
amples of this fromthe map of North America, 

(1.) This is not always the case. (2). The high lands seldom have any large 
rivers, and are always water-sheds. (3). Any water-shed will be an example.— 
F. F. Lewis, Lewiston. 

212.—What sea was formerly the commercial highway of nations, and what 
may be termed so now? 

The Red Sea. The Atlantic may be so called at the present time-—/d. 

215.—Can platina and wroughtiron be melted; if so, at what degree of heat? 

216.—What is the greatest degree of artificial heat that can be produced ? 

The highest degree of artificial heat that we have been enabled to measure, is 
3280°: wrought iron and platinum did not melt at this heat—Gkro. M. RicHarps, 
Darien. 

218.—What was accomplished by the early missionaries of the New World? 

The explorers of the Mississippi Valley were mostly Jesuit missionaries. They 
founded the mission of St. Mary’s, the oldest European settlement in Michigan. 
Father MARQUETTE was the first to make the portage from the Fox to the 
Wisconsin river, in the year 1673.—F. F. Lewts, Lewiston. 

{See the first article in this number.] 

222.—What length of wire, one tenth of one inch in diameter, can be made 
from a cubic inch of copper? 

in. x 1 !n.=.01 sq. in. x .7854=.007854 sq. in. area end of the wire; 

.007854 x 1=.007854 cu. in. contents of 1 in. of the wire; 

1 cu. in.+.007854 cu. in.=127,4+in. Ans.—Jb. 
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‘Taking one tenth of an inch for the unit, one inch would=1000. The square 
of the diameter of the wire is 1 x 1, this x .7854—.7854 the area ef one tenth of an 
inch in length of the wire; dividing 1000 by .7854 we find the wire would be 
1273.36 tenths of an inch long=8 yards and 19.336 inches.—D. Winton. 

223.—Give the possessive case, singular and plural, of these words: fox, ox, 
goose, sheep, deer and mouse. 

Fox’s, foxes’, ox’s, oxen’s, goose’s, geese’s, sheep’s, sheeps’, deer’s, deers’, 
mouse’s, mice’s.—F. F. Lewis, Levw/ston. 

[A correspondent in Somerset, St. Croix county, gives the same answer, omit- 
ting “‘ deer.’’) 

NEW QUESTIONS. 

224.—State the order of dependence of the “ Natural Sciences,” and point out 
how they may be studied to most advantage.—G. H., Bufalo Co. 

225.—Give a list of common words derived from the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage.—IB. 

226.—Give the meaning and derivation of technical terms commonly used in 
lessons upon Geography, or Natural History.—In. 

227.—Name the great writers whose works mark epochs in the history of the 
English language.—Ib. 

228.—Distinguish between the uses of shall and will. Whatrule is applicable 
to this distinction ?—In. 

229.—Mention some of the common solecisms in the spoken language of the 
less educated portion of the American people. Show the grammatical fault 
(whether of syntax or prosody) in each case.—Ib. 

230.—What epoch in European History is commonly spoken of as “The Re- 
vival of Learning ?”—Is. 

231.—Of what other languages is the English Language, as now spoken, made 
up, and how were they severally incorporated with it? Give examples of words 
derived from each.—ILs. 

232.—What part of speech is that which, not being the name of an object, is 
nevertheless, capable of forming either the subject or the predicate of a propo. 
sition ?—In. 

233.—What is the differential coefficient of the expression, 





¥1—cos 2x 2Qcos? x—1 
M=tan—1————— tan—1_ . E.C. Rem, Clinton. 
V¥1+co8 2x 28in x cose 


234.—Find six numbers in geometric progression such that their sum shall be 
728, and the sum of third and fourth be 72.—Jb. 

235.—Find the rate of horizontal motion of any point in the periphery of a 
carriage wheel moving on a plane.—Jd. 

236.—Does a degree of latitude increase or diminish from the equator to the 
poles ?—Jb. 

237.—A drover paid $76 for calves and sheep, paying $3 apiece for calves and 
$2 for sheep; he sold one-fourth of his calves and two-fifths of his sheep for 
$22, and in so doing lost 8 per cent. on their cost; how many of each did he 
purchase? A solution by mental arithmetic solicited. Gro. M. Ricuarps, Da- 


rien. 
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238.—Why does not the water of the sea congeal as readily as that of the great 
inland Jakes? It is well known that salt mixed with snow becomes colder than 
snow.—Ib. 

239.—Why does boiling meat too much make it tough ?—/b. 

240.—What length of tape 4¢ inch in width will it require to wind a cone two 
feet high, the diameter of the base six inches ?—F. F. Lewis, Lewiston. 

241.—What would be the effect on the ocean currents, if the isthmus of Pan- 
ama were cut away, allowing the water of the Atlantic and the Pacific to 
mingle ?—Tb. 

242.—If } of 7 is 5, what will } of 12 equal? Analyze.—ZJb. 

243.—Which three states took no part in the Presidential Election of 1868 >— 
Mrs. 8. C. SrrrINE. 

244.—What are Extradition Treaties ?—In. 

245.—Will some reader of the JouRNAL please define the power of the Legatine 
Court ?—Is. 

246.— Which Vice President died before he took his seat, so that there was no 
Vice President during the President’s administration ?—IB. 

247.—When did seals first come in use, and why ?—Is. 

248.—What is the origin of the name Amazon? 

249.—Where is the “ hill of the leapers ?””—Ib. 

250.—How many of our Vice Presidents have been aneneid men, and which 
have ranked high as writers ’—I[s. 

251.—Who was the first Minister from France to the United States ?—Is. 
252.—Who gave the name “ Mt. Vernon” to Washington’s home, and when ?— 

Is. 

253.—A man with his eye six feet from the ground is standing twelve feet from 
a perpendicular wall, which has an opening one foot in diameter, and square in 
front of the man’s eye; how much ground can the man see through the cpening 
without moving his head, the center of the opening being five feet from the 
ground ?—A. 8. I., Sparta. 

254.—A man bought 20 stoves for $400; some at 53, some at $19, and some at 
$13 apiece; how many of each kind did he buy ?—Jb. 

255.—Why does the moon approach nearer the zenith in winter than in sum- 
mer.—S. D. F. 

255.—Why will not a hop or other vine twine it self arond a green sapling; 
and when climbing a dry pole why does it insist upon ascending in a certain 
direction, with the sun ?—ZJb. 

257.—A ian writes to his debtor thus: “The balance due me, less the $25 re- 
mittance, is $55.” 

How much must the debtor remit to balance the account.—Jb. 

258.—Who is Lieut. Governor of Wisconsin.—Jb. 

259.—When we pour molasses from a jug, why is the stream so much larger 
near the nozzle than at some distance from it?—G. H. TuRNER, Albany. 


260.—Why should a faucet not extend into a barrel beyond the staves ?—Is. 
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261.—Why is it so fatiguing to talk through a speaking trumpet ?—Is. 
262.—Can two spectators see the same rainbow ?—Is. 

263.—Does color exist in the object or in the mind of the observer ?—Is. 
264.—If Adam and Eve had lived till now, how old would they be ?—Is. 


265.—What is the length of a rainbow a person can see by looking through a 
hole in an inch board, two inches in diameter ?—Is. 


266.—Is it right to call one a number ?—P. ScHNEIER, Gidbsville. 


267.—By what method can a foreign language be learned at school in the 
shortest time ?—Is. 


268.—Who can see by the form of personal pronouns, of what person they are, 
according to Brown’s definition: “ A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, 
by its form, of what person it is?”—Is. 

269.— Show all the faults in the following definition: “The verb is so called, 
because it means word; and as there can be no sentence without it, it is called, 
emphatically, the word. —In. 


270.—What is the plural of gvose, a tailor’s smoothing iron?—J. M., Neosho. 


271.—There is a triangle whose sides are the three consecutive terms of the 
natural series of whole numbers, and whose greatest angle is just double the 
smallest. Find the sides of the triangle.—A. J. G. 

272.—The late war between France and Prussia is generally called the Franco- 
Prussian war. Is that compound word right as to language ?—M. ScHAFER, 
Muscoda. 


Sditorial Wliscellany. 


We devote most of our space again, this month,to papers read before the As- 
sociation at Sparta. Year by year these papers become more practical and in- 
structive.- This is a good sign. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Below will be found remarks made by several gentlemen after the reading of 
the report of the committee on obituaries, near the close of the meeting at 
Sparta, for which we were unable to make room last month. The tributes paid 
to our deceased friends were richly merited, and formed a part of the report by 
Mr. Park, secretary of the Association. 

After reading the report Mr. Smrru addressed the teachers in the following 
words: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW TEACHERS:—Again are we reminded that “in 
the midst of life we are in death.” Again have the joyful greetings of our an- 
niversary been saddened by the emblems of mourning, which remind us of the 
loved and honored who, resting from earthly toils, lie in their last sleep, “ neath 
that low green tent whose curtain never outward swings.’ Once again has 
death stricken from our roll honored and eminent members of our profession, 
and those upon whose wise counsel and encouraging words we were wont to de- 
pend. Within a little time many have lain them down to die: Craic, ABBOTT, 
GAYLORD, PomEROy, MEGRAN,—and now we are called to mourn Purpy, Mon- 
TAGUE, and BUSHNELL. 
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It is a new experience to this body. For the first time in its history has its 
chief executive officer been made to yield the gavel by the remorseless hand of 
death. Those, who for the past ten years -have attended the sessions of this 
body, have felt that since we here met that something was gone. They have 
missed the genial smile, the kind and et manner, and the cordial and 
brotherly greeting of the lamented Purpy. His former constant presence, shed- 
ding cheerfulness wherever he moved, has made his absence now more keenly felt. 
Thosejwho have known him have for along time feared that the event which now 
fills us with gloom of deep sadness, could not long be deferred. But the intelli- 
gence of his death came with surprising suddenness, and as a heavy blow. His 
health had long been frail; yet under that burden and his deep afflictions he 
bore him ever like aman. No murmur ever broke that wonted smile which 
lightened his face. Yet the careful observer might see that year by year he in- 
creased the effort to give not, by his presence, any of the sorrow of his heart. 
He was a man beloved by all; known to but few intimately, and they loved him 
most. 

His was a pure character, and he was possessed of that rare power which in- 
spired purity in al) his surroundings. For more than fourteen years he labored 
in Fort Atkinson, where he lies buried by the side of her, whom he loved so 
well — gone a little before. He had the entire confidence of the community 
where he labored. He was faithful in their interests and spared not himself in 
the discharge of the duties attaching to his position. His pupils loved him. 
He died at his post, with the harness on. 

“Within his lonely grave a conqueror lies.” 

Near the holidays, when all the earth was good cheer, came the intelligence 
of the death of Prof. Monracur. He had been visiting schools and was found 
lying insensible in the road between two school houses. He was taken to Elk- 
horn, two miles distant, remained unconscious for two days, and then went to 
the reward of his labors. 

Prof. Montague was a man of stern exterior, but within his breast beat a kind 
and gentle heart, true to the sweet sympathies of our better naiure. He loved 
duty and was the soul of honor. My acquaintance with him began by a manful 
stand on his part against what he deemed an unjust course against me as an offi- 
cial. He championed what he deemed was right and gave the assistance of his 
strong influence and good word. The deed was generous and made upon me a 
lasting impression regarding the lofty character and pure ideal of the man. 

He was a true teacher, and to him and his long labors is our state greatly in- 
debted. He made a model superintendent, attending with scrupulous care to the 
details of his office, visiting his schools frequently, holding almost weekly meet- 
ings of teachers, and really laboring beyond his strength. His place is not 
easily filled. He commanded the respect and confidence of his constituents, 
and the affection and esteem of his teachers, over whose interests he exercised 
almost paternal care. In his social relations, although somewhat reserved, he 
was genial and interesting. In his family, where his loss will be most keenly 
felt he was truly noble. As husband, father, friend, he may be safely considered 
equal to the duties of the relation. 

Of Prof. BusHNE.L I know only by the warm terms of affectionate gratitude 
spoken by the students of Beloit College regarding him. Others will speak 
justly of his memory. 

While we deeply mourn the loss of our brothers, we best honor their memory 
not by words which are feeble things, but by emulating,their good deeds. We 
may gather strength for the conflict yet before us, by considering how patiently 
and well they wrought. Soon our time will come, to bid farewell to the pleas- 
ures and duties of earth. May it meet us well prepared, with our work well 
done, so that 

‘*When our summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
We go not like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach our grave 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


Mr. Suitu was followed by Prof. 8. C. Kerr of the State University who 
spoke in substance as follows: 
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I will detain the association a minute while I speak a few words in memory 
of an earnest co-worker, who since our last annual session has dropped from the 
ranks. 

Prof. Jackson R. BusHNELL, of Beloit College, a veteran teacher of Wisconsin, 
was a man unique in experience and character. Born in Old Saybrook, Con- 
necticut, in the year 1815, the very year when the victory of New Orleans was the 
great event of the times, he carried through life the name of the hero of the 
eighth of January. With only one year’s special preparation he entered Yale 
College in 1837, and went through the course without interruption, at the same 
time earning his own living and ranking among the best scholars in the class. 
After seven years divided between theological studies at Andover, and teaching 
and financial business in Ohio, he came, in 1848, to Wisconsin as pioneer pro- 
fessor of Beloit College. 

For tweuty-five years he was known among the friends of higher education as 
a devoted student of science and an enthusiastic teacher. 

Finding the labor of soliciting funds for the endowmentof his college far from 
satisfactory, he for a few years gave up his professorship and devoted himself to 
business, thinking it would be easier to earn an endowment than to beg one. 
His hopes were doomed to disappointment. The financial crisis of 1857, which 
brought trouble to thousands, did not spare our friend. The embarrassment 
consequent upon his losses in business put his manhood and principles to the 
test, and he was not found wanting but he exhibited qualities of self-denial and 
heroism in the effort to pay his debts which many who parade their virtues 
would do well to imitate. There are few whiter souls than Prof. Bushnell’s. 
His christianity was of the sort which makes its owner pay in cash. 

Returning to the professor’s chair about ten years ago, he continued to do the 
work of a faithful college officer until his death. 

On the first day of last March he was seen upon the streets, walking with his 
accustomed energy. During the succeeding night he was taken violently ill 
with typhoid pneumonia, and after a week of great suffering, he died on Satur- 
day, March 8th. His death was characteristic. A long, lingering disease would 
not have been an appropriate close of a life whose forces were spent by an un- 
resting spirit. 

Then came Prof. Rockwoop, with the following well chosen words: 

Mr. President and Fellow Teachers: I cannot permit this opportunity to pass 
without adding my testimony to what has already been said concerning these 
brothers who have fallen by the wayside during the past year. I knew Prof. 
Purpy for many years, both before and since the war, and it seems to me now, 
since I look back through all those years, that he was a man of transparent 
character, a man of utter and absolute sincerity, and if any man’s labors while 
living van build his monument in the hearts of his friends, to speak for him 
when dead, his have already accomplished it; and if his life here did not earn 
for him a satisfactery crown of peaceful rest in the country to which he has 
gone, we who are left behind have very little to hope for. 

Prof. M. MonraGurE was the teacher at whose feet I sat and learned my first 
lessons in the language of Caesar and Virgil, years and years ago; and during 
the year just past it was my pleasure and honor to stand side by side with him 
as an instructor in the same institution. Although he seemed to some a little 
cold and forbidding, perhaps, in manner, yet I am glad to be able to testify to 
this body of his friends and co-workers with whom he will never meet again on 
earth, that he really possessed in his heart more of that true tenderness which 
we look for in women, than is often found hid away beneath the bearded face 
and rough exterior of men. He was a man with whom you could not quarrel, 
however much you might differ, and his calm and dispassionate manner, his 
true Christian courtesy and his patient persistence have taught me lesssons I 
trust I may never forget. 

MEETING OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Sparta, Wis., July 9th, 1873. 

A short meeting of the County Superintendents attending the State Teachers” 
Association at Sparta, was called, Wednesday P. M., Hon. Samuel Fallows, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, presiding. 

Supt. Fallows stated the object of the meeting, viz: to make arrangements for 
the annual convention of county superintendents and principals of graded 
Schools to meet at Madison during the holidays. ’ 
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After informal discussion on time of holding meeting, A. O. Wright moved 
that Supt. Fallows call the Convention, to meet at Madison, Monday evening, 
December 29th, at 7 o’clock P. M. Seconded by L. J. Burlingame, and adopted. 

Moved and adopted that Supt. Fallows be placed as chairman on programme. 

Thirteen questions fur discussion at the Convention were brought forward by 
the meeting: 

I. Township System. 
II. Lengthening Time of County Certificates. 
III. Increase of School Fund. 
IV. Change of Time of Election of County Superintendent. 
V. Examination of Teachers. 
VI. School Visitation. 
VII. School Diary and Reports. 
VIII. Additional Powers of County Superintendents. 
IX. Town Superintendency. 
X. Increase of Number of School Months. 
XI. Change of Number of Days in School Month. 
XII. Teachers’ Institutes and County Academies. 

XIII. County Conventions of School Officers. 

After careful consideration of the list, the meeting adjourned to meet at the 
call of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

GEO. SKEWES, Secretary. 
CHANCES AMONC TEACHERS. 

We note a good many changes this year among prominent teachers. 

B. M. Reyno.ps for six years Principal and Superintendant here in Madison, 
during the last year at Monroe, and just now President elect of the State Teach- 
ers Association, goes to La Crosse. We congratulate La Crosse on securing a 
teacher of so much experience and ability, and ‘friend ReyNowps on finding a 
fair field for his labors. 

SaMUEL SuHaw, who as Superintendent of Winnebago county and as Principal 
in Berlin, has made his mark, takes charge in Madison. We predict for him 
good work, and bespeak the confidence and generous support of the board. Mr. 
SHaw received a handsome vote in the late nomination for State Superintendent. 

J. Q. Emery, late Superintendent of Wood county and Principal at Grand 
Rapids, succeeds the lamented Purpy, at Fort Atkinson. Mr. Emery is one of 
our best and purest men, and goes to the right place. 

J. A. GAYNOR, lately connected with the Waukesha Democrat, succeeds Mr. 
Emery as Principal at Grand Rapids. We think he will be satisfied that he 
does well in laying down the role of editor and taking up again that of teacher. 

J. B. Hotsrook, from whom we have a paper on Grammar in this number, 
goes from Weyauwega to Waupaca. 

Hosea Barns goes from one of the Racine to one of the Manitowoc schools. 

I. N. Stewart changes from Manitowoc to Bay View, if we are correctly in- 
formed. 

There are doubtless other important changes which do not just now occur 
to us. 


Rey. Sam’L Fatiows, D. D., has been elected to the Presidency of the Illinois 
Wesleyan University at Bloomington, Ills. The Institution is well endowed, is 
in a flourishing condition, and pays its new President a handsome salary. 

Just as we are going to press we learn of the nomination of Prof RoBERT 
GrauAM, for the position of Superintendent of Public Instruction, by the Re- 
publican State Convention. The information will be highly gratifying to Prof. 
Graham's numérous friends. We shall give, in our next, a detailed account of 
Prof. Graham’s educational services to the State. 
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THE INsTITUTES — the Normal Series— have had prosperous sessions, so far 
as we learn. We expect notes for publication next month. The four weeks’ 
institute for Polk county, under Mr. EARTHMAN, is still in progress, and one is 
to commence at Westfield, September 8, under Prof. Sattspury, for Marquette 
county. The short institutes, some twenty-seven in number, extend from Au- 
gust 21 to November 7, and perhaps later. Institutes of three weeks’ duration 
are to be held in Racine and Waukesha counties. 


THE SuPREME Court oF Onto have recently rendered a decision in regard 
to the Bible in the public schools, which is substantially as follows: The legis- 
lature has relegated the entire control of the schools to the boards of the dis- 
tricts respectively. All questions as to what branches shall be taught and what 
exercises shall be had, are to be decided by the trustees, and there is no consti- 
tutional authority in any court to revise their action. Hence it is competent for 
the trustees of each district to decide for that district that the Bible shall be read 
in the school, or that it shall not be read—N. W. Christian Advocate. 


This is the decision which was made by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in this state some years ago, and has been the ruling since. 








Miss Lizzie Smiru, of New Lisbon, is the model scholar of that school. 
During the past school year of nine and a-half months she has not once been 
absent or tardy; has always been perfect in deportment, and has each month 
stood high in a severe written examination on the studies of the month. 


Mew Publications. 
BOOKS. 

History oF ENGLAND.— By Epirn Tuompson. Edition adapted for American 

Students. New York; Henry Holt & Co. 

In the compass of 250 pages 18mo. we have here a very graphic and readable 
outline of English History, from the landing of Cesar to the present year of 

race. It forms one of a “ Historical Course for Schools,” edited by Edward A. 

reeman, D.C. L., and exhibits many marks of fresh and original treatment. 
The style is clear and pleasing, and the book, we think, will be eminently at- 
tractive to the young. 
A Scnoor. MANvAL OF Enaiisu Erymoiocy. By Epes SarGent, author of “ Et- 

ymological Reader,” etc. Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co. 

his manual comes nearer‘than anything we have seen to our ideal of a school 

book on Etymology. In choice and treatment of subjects, and especially in its 
classification of roots, it is very happy and gives evidence of careful research 
among latest authorities in philology. We commend the book to young teach- 


ers and to students, assuring them no study is more interesting than the “study 

of words.” 

SPENCERIAN Kry. A standard Text-Book on Penmanship, for the use of 
Teachers, Pupils, and Professional Penman. Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pages. 
Price $1.50; gilt extra, $2.00. 

This work embraces a complete development of the art of writing, giving full 
and thorough instruction from the most primary forms to the most complicated 
and beautiful ornamental Penmanship. 

SPENCERIAN CHarts OF WritING AND Drawine. Large Size, 24 by 30 inches; 
on three cards. Price, mounted, per Express, $3.75; in sheets, per mail. $2.50. 
Small Size, 19 by 24 inches; on three cards. Price, per Express, $1.80; in 
sheets, per mail, 90 cts. 

These charts are so printed as to present the appearance of Superior Black- 
board Writing. The letters can be seen across the school-room. A Series of 
Drawing Lessons is also represented upon the Charts, which, with the Letters, 
place them among the most attractive and instructive Charts ever presented to 
the public. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
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SanDER’s Primary Scnoot Cuarts. Four cards, printed on both sides; 

mounted on pasteboard, 24 by 33 inches. Price, per set, $3.00 

These charts are printed in colors, in large, beautiful type, and constructed in 
a permanent and attractive style. They can be easily read ata distance of thirty 
or forty feet, and are intended to be suspended in the Primary Departments of 
Schools to be read in concert. They form a most valuable addition to the facili. 
ties for teaching, and all engaged in the work of instructing elementary classes 
are invited to make a trial of the Cards and Charts. (Same Publishers.) 


PERIODICALS. 


THe PopuLaR Screnck MONTHLY:—A valuable magazine, conducted by E. 
L. Youmans, is devoted largely to the interests of science and has contributions 
from some of the ablest writers of the times. Each number contains one of a 
serics of artices, on “ The Study of Sociology,’ by Herbert Spencer. The fol- 
lowing are among the table of contents for the September No. Old Continents, 
by Prof. A. C. Ramsay. The Constitution of Matter, by Fernand Papillon. 
The Intellectual Powers of Birds. Tongueless Speech, by Dr. W. J, Youmans. 
Aims of Scientific Education—Classics as a preparation for English—‘‘ Too 
Materialistic,’ are subjects treated in Editor’s Table. Terms $5 per annum. 
Address D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York. 

ScrrBNER’s for September has for its leading article, “A cruise among the 
Azores,” by 8. G. W. Bensamin. The description of the mode and habits of 
life of the inhabitants, accompanied, as it is, by several fine illustrations, gives 
the readers an excellent idea of what life is among the people of those islands. 
Chapters XXI, XXII of J. G. Ho_iunn’s serial, takes “ Arthur Bonnicastle” 
through an important and critical period of his career; a few of the many other 
excellent articles contained in the September number, are: Modern Skepticism, 
Aveustus Biavuve.tt; The Liberty of Protestantism, W. W. Faris; Central 
Park (finely illustrated); The Scholar in Politics, by WarreLAw Rem. Sertb- 
ner’s Monthly is well worth the subscription price, $4, for which it may be pro- 
cured by addressing ScRrIBNER & Co., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 

EcLectic MAGAzInE.—The Zelectic for September is on our table, and is em- 
bellished with an exceptionably life-like and finely engraved portrait of the late 
Chief Justice Chase. Besides the editorial sketch of Mr. Chase, the contents 
are: Lectures on Mr. Darwin's Philosophy of Language, by Prof. Max Muller; 
Marriage in France; The Brontes; The Planet Mars; An Essay by a Whewel- 
lite; Veni Sancte Spiritus: A Hymn by Dean Stanley; Too Soon: A Novel, 
by the author of “ Patty”—concluded; Daniel O'Connell; Pekin; The Weather 
and the Sun, by Richard A. Proctor, F. R.S.; A Run to Vienna and Pesth; 
Manzoni; Paul Templar: a Prose Idyll, by Edward Jenkins; and A Lost Art. 
The editorial departments deal with literature, science and art, and form an en- 
tertaining and valuable feature of the magazine. Published by E. R. PELTox, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. Terms, $5 a year; two copies, $9. Single num- 
ber, 45 cents. 

Lreprncott’s MAGAZINE for September isa very attractive number. It con- 
tains an unusually entertaining article on “ English Court Festivities,” and a 
short article on “The Patrons of Husbandry,” whose numbers are growing with 
prodigious rapidity, exciting general interest and a desire for information as to 
the aims of the order, the constitution of the “ Granges.” “The New Hyperion” 
is continued with increasing interest; The concluding papers on “ Fruits and 
Flowers of the Tropics,” gives a striking and accurate description of the marvel- 
ous vegetation of oriental countries. “ Eastern Travel; ” of China, with illustra- 
tions of the chief points of interest. Under the title of “A Lotos of the Nile” 
appears a tragical love story. The charming novel, “A Pricess of Thule,” which 
is being received with universal favor, grows more absorbing as it progresses. 
“Colorado and the South Park” are discussed in a timrely and very agreeble 
travelling sketch by S.C. Clarke. “On the Church Steps” carries the reader 
further into a most interesting story. Then “Our Home in Tyrol,” “ How They 
Keep a Hotel in Turkey,” several short poems, and a budget of piquant “ Gos- 
sip” complete a really interesting and attractive number of this popular Mag: 
azine. Yearly subscription, $4.00. Single number, 35 cents. Specimen num- 
ber, with special and very liberal premium list and club rates, mailed, postage 
paid, to any address on receipt of 20 cents. J.B. Lippincott & Co., publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








